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THE NEGRO AND THE NEW DEAL 
Rayford W. Logan 
in a recent address 


America today is passing through its 
fourth great revolution. The first revo- 
lution brought forth upon this continent a 
nation dedicated to liberty, but prostituted 
to the interests of the upper classes. The 
second—the election of Andrew Jackson— 
saw the fuller application of the Declara- 
tion of Independence to the common white 
man. The third—the Civil War—wrote 
in blood the freedom of four millions of 
men whose bondage had made the Dec- 
laration of Independence the greatest fic- 
tion of modern times. The fourth—but 
who would be so bold as to prophesy the 


The base of this new remedy is central- 
ized governmental control and regulation. 
Centralization is the most significant item. 
. ... Jn this centralization I see the 
greatest hope for the Negro. 

On one issue in particular we must take 
our stand and say: “‘This far we have been 
driven, but not one inch farther.” The 
history of the Negro race, like the history 
of this country, has been one of compro- 
mises. But there are certain grave issues 
that do not eternally permit of compro- 
mise. Thus, this country compromised on 
the slavery question in the Declaration of 
Independence of 1776, in the Constitution 
of 1787, in the Missouri Compromise of 
1820, and again in the Compromise of 
1850. But in 1861 the issue was settled 


by the arbitrament of the sword. Some- , 


where in the history of the Negro in Amer- 
ica, we too must decide that compromising 
is no longer possible. 

The issue on which we should take our 
stand, I believe, is the lower Negro dif- 
ferential. Let me place the problem 
squarely just as it was formulated by a 
member of the President’s Cabinet. ‘“This 
is a matter of actual fact, not one of theory 
or principle,’ this member said in sub- 
stance. “Take Jane Jones, for example. 
Jane is faced with the problem of working 
for a lower wage or not working at all.” 
And let me add that I understand fully 
that we can hardly put ourselves in the 
place of Jane Jones. Some of us earn in 
one year more than Jane Jones will prob- 
ably earn in a lifetime. It is all right for 
us to tell Jane Jones to starve rather than 
accept the lower wage. But it is Jane 
Jones who would have to do the starving. 

This government cannot afford to place 
on Jane Jones the task of solving her own 
problems. This nation is the most power- 
ful in the history of the world, and Jane 
Jones is impotent. This nation is the 
wealthiest in the history of the world, and 
Jane Jones is destitute. This nation has 
at its command the finest intellect, and 
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Jane Jones is unschooled, perhaps illit- 
erate. Would it not be shameful, then, 
for the government to declare: ““We are 
powertul, wealthy, and possessed of the 
best intelligence of this nation, but we can 
do nothing for you. You are impotent, 
destitute, ‘and ignorant, but you must 
solve your own problem. You must make 
your choice between accepting a lower wage 
or not working at all.’”’ When the leaders 
of the New Deal realize that this is what 
they are saying they cannot stand before 
the world as the creators of a new and bet- 
ter civilization. They cannot present to 
the world the degraded spectacle of mil- 
lions of starving black people whose only 
crime is a desire to share equally in the 
New Deal. 


* * 
RELIGION IN TRANSITION 
Clinton Lee Scott 
in The Builder 

Those of our congregation who heard Dr. 
Charles Clayton Morrison, editor of The 
Christian Century, in his address last 
Monday evening at the annual dinner of 
the Y. W. C. A., recognized in his utter- 
ances the same social philosophy and out- 
look which form the background of the 
week-to-week preaching in our church. 
His scathing denunciation of the typical 
preaching of evangelical Protestantism 
with its emphasis upon the inner life and 
personal regeneration, and its neglect of 
conditions in the present social order, 
seemed a distinct shock to some of his con- 
servative orthodox listeners, but to those 
of the liberal faith it was a welcome re- 
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statement of the principles of their belief. |) 

Dr. Morrison said in part: “We live in J} 
the most fluid age in the history of the || 
world, with values constantly undergoing 
change. Political institutions, the social 
order, standards of moral life, are making ]) 
changes. We should not be surprised to ] 
find changes in religion, for Christianity 
has never been a static religion. 1 

“Christianity is shifting its center of |} 
gravity from the inner life to the social or- 
der. The theory of evangelical Protestant- “} 
ism has been that if we could get men jj 
right with God they would ultimately get "}} 
right with man. Sucha religion made only 
light demands upon the capitalist, the 
statesman, and the industrial leader. Any } 
religion which begins with the inner life is © 
likely to end there. It is likely to become 
a private luxury. 

“Religion has not meddled with the state 
or with economic processes. It has built 
itself into systems of economic imperialism 
and supported a narrow nationalism and a 
militaristic policy. The brutalities of the 
social system are not affected by religion 
after nineteen centuries. The forces of 
nationalism, war and selfish competition 
cannot be withstood by a religion which 
finds its center of gravity in the inner life 
of the individual. 

“The present industrial system damns |} 
men’s souls faster than religion can save 
them. Christianity has been a sort of 
house pet in the palace of rulers, in the 
cabinets of statesmen, in the counting 
houses of business. It must disengage 
itself at every point where the secular sys- | }f 
tem falls below the standard of Christian } 
ethics. 

“Hivangelical piety has served economic 
selfishness and political power for so long 
that nothing else except a moral revolution 
can change it. The shifting of the center 
of gravity from the inner life to the publie 
life is the most important change in the 
world today. 


* * 


THE GERMAN CENSOR’S LIST 
Nofrontier News Service 


That certain periodicals are not allowed 
to enter Hitler’s Germany, everyone is 
aware. The complete official list, we be- 
lieve, has been unknown until presented 
now through the cooperation of one of our 
energetic correspondents. Of the world- 
wide list, which is in our possession, Amer- 
ican papers constitute roughly fifteen per 
cent. They are as follows: The World To- 
morrow, The Nation, Jewish Daily Forward, 
Redbook, Time, Literary Digest, Atlas, Neue 
Volkszeitung, Arbeiter, U.S.S. Ilm, New 
Masses, Mann, Life, Mitteilungen des” 
Reichsbanners, Freidenker, Solidaritaet, 
Floridas Deutsches Echo, Commonweal, 
L’ Adunata dei Refrattari, The Jews in Nazi | 
Germany, Wanderer. Most of the im- 
portant British reviews are excluded. | 
Chiefly feared, apparently, are the anti- 
Nazi papers issued in the Saar, at Prague, 
and in Switzerland, by the refugees. 
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feaps in the best young-gentlemanly manner. 


‘entered the car. 
(women left at the next floor. The hats went on again. 
i This incident, trivial enough in itself, is a fair 
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The Southern Attitude Toward the Negro 


Harold B. Allen 


es WO little white boys, well dressed and ap- 
t/ &es| parently of good family, entered the elevator 

in a Southern department store. On the 
“| elevator were two well-dressed Negro women, 
who were so fair that one would have had to look 
twice to determine their race. The boys doffed their 
Then, 


jon seeing that their companions were colored, they 


painstakingly replaced them. Two white women 
The boys’ hats came off. The white 


example of the working of the Southern tradition, 


which ordains that from babyhood upward a white 
person is expected on every occasion and under all 
circumstances to assert his superiority over all Negroes. 
| From infancy a child is taught to address a 
feolored person in the most familiar manner, and made 
ito understand that under no circumstances is a Negro 
ito be spoken of or to as “Miss,” “‘Missis” or ‘‘Mister.’’ 
iHe is instructed, directly or indirectly, that any out- 
jward show of respect for a Negro, such as tipping his 
hat to a Negro woman or uncovering in her presence, 
is unworthy of him. His feeling of superiority is en- 
hanced by his discovery that Negroes are compelled 
by law to’ abstain from all contact with white people 
in public places. If he is observing, he will learn early 
in life that petty injury to the person or property of a 
Negro is well within the common law. It is easy for a 
erson with such a background to accept the prin- 
ciple that a Negro’s right to vote, to obtain even justice 
in the courts, to be assured of police protection when 
in danger, and otherwise to participate in the rights 
and privileges of citizenship, may be abridged at will, 
or even denied altogether. 
For a young person who has grasped all this, and 
has accepted the validity of his elders’ judgments, it is 
possible to go along to the ultimate indignity against 
the Negro. A boy who has been taught all his life to 
despise his colored neighbors can readily understand 
why a Negro who has been charged with a crime of 
violence should be dealt with summarily. Is it any 
wonder, then, that young people with this background 
are willing spectators, occasionally active participants, 
and sometimes even instigators of the crime of lynch- 
ing? 

4 To understand the mind of a lynch mob, one 
must remember that it is made up of persons who have 
been taught all their lives that Negroes are undeserving 
of respect or consideration, that Negroes’ rights under 
the law are at best questionable, and that in an emer- 
zency these may be denied. - 
Back of these emotional and utterly uncritical 


attitudes of the mass mind are certain definite beliefs 
that are so firmly established in the consciousness of 
the Southern people that they are seldom, if ever, dis- 
cussed or analyzed. These beliefs might be described 
as axioms of life below the Mason and Dixon line, and 
to some extent north of it. They are articles of the 
Constitution of the South, the fundamentals of the 
one hundred per cent white man’s Magna Charta, the 
tenets of the Nordic Creed. 

In brief, these credos are: 

1. Every white person, irrespective of his birth, 
station in life, education, mentality or character, is 
ipso facto superior to any Negro. 

2. No one can understand the Negro as well as 
the Southerner can. 

3. The South offers the Negro certain definite 
advantages so that it behooves him to remain in that 
section. 

As to the first of these creeds, it must be evident 
to anyone who has any acquaintance whatever with 
the better type of colored people that it is absolutely 
false. Only blind and stupid intolerance has prevented 
the mass of the white South from coming to know 
enough of its cultured, educated, and self-respecting 
Negroes to dispel that belief. Too many white 
people, North and South, have been satisfied to judge 
the Negro people entirely by the character and men- 
tality of those they have come to know superficially 
in domestic service or some other menial capacity. 
It is as if we were to regard all Chinese as being on the 
same intellectual plane as the Main Street laundry- 
man, or to judge the worth of the Italian nation by the 
fruit-vendors and organ-grinders who come under our 
windows. 

Unhappily, it is true that every agency that con- 
tributes to the formation of public opinion tends to 
belittle the Negro. Newspapers feature the crimes 
that Negroes commit rather than their constructive 
activities. Books and magazines have as a rule little 
space for serious consideration of the Negro, but are 
ready frequently to capitalize the colored man’s comic 
or sinister aspects. The stage, the screen, the radio, 
all tend to glorify the popular conception of the Negro. 
Even his. most serious and worthy accomplishments, 
such as his church, his spirituals, his conception of 
God, are subject to distortion or ridicule. 

It would be interesting, and perhaps startling, to 
see what would happen if there were free and fair com- 
petition in the South between white and colored in 
any considerable number of endeavors. Only this 
fall I saw an exhibition that indicated what might 
happen if such a contest of skills were attempted. 
A debating team from Cambridge University met a 
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pair of young men from a Negro college in the far 
South. The audience, made up of white and colored 
people, saw the Negroes outwit the Englishmen and 
gain, not the decision (for it was a non-decision de- 
bate) but the outspoken approval of that critical 
audience. The fact that the party suffering by com- 
parison with the Negro debaters were Englishmen 
probably caused the white portion of the audience to 
lose the full import of the situation. If instead of 
Englishmen it had been a team of white Southerners 
—but that is out of the question, for such a debate 
would not be tolerated. 

Until Negroes and whites compete fairly and 
squarely in the arts, business, and professions, and 
thereby come to know each other honestly and in- 
telligently, all that the great mass of the white people 
ean do is to go on mumbling its belief in its own su- 
periority. Once it admits the principle that a Negro 
may conceivably be the intellectual or moral equal 
or superior of a white man, all is lost. 

The second credo, that no one can understand a 
Negro as well as a Southerner can, is a statement that 
has been repeated so often that it has been accepted 
as gospel truth. It is, admittedly, open to debate. 

If the rank and file of white Southerners were 
willing to face facts honestly, to analyze human re- 
lations fairly, and to reach conclusions on the race 
question judicially, they would be in a position to 
claim knowledge of the Negro. The Southerner has 
had every opportunity to know and appreciate the 
colored race. He has lived alongside the Negro for 
generations; as master and slave the white man and 
the Negro worked out an economic system that was 
elaborate and far-reaching; since emancipation the 
white and black man have collaborated, sometimes 
effectively, sometimes not, in the building up of a new 
South on the ruins of the old pre-war civilization. If 
the average Southerner could see the Negro realisti- 
cally and judge him objectively, he would, I repeat, be 
able to understand him as no one else could hope to. 
But the average Southerner, alas, is not given to being 
realistic, or to seeing things objectively. He is all too 
often a victim of his deep-seated prejudices, and on 
the race question these convictions are frequently im- 
bedded deep in his subconscious self. 

For these reasons, if anyone wants to learn the 
truth about the Negro, let him avoid seeking infor- 
mation from the white Southerner. The misiniorma- 
tion regarding the Negro ranges from the indifference 
and ignorance of the average person one meets in the 
South to the studied prejudice and well-developed 
hatred of colored people that one will frequently find 
in Southern men and women of education, good birth, 
and breeding. 

If this is the case, why do Southerners continue 
to boast that they understand the Negro? The an- 
swer is simply that only by maintaining such an at- 
titude toward Negroes can they hope to keep them 
“in their place,’ socially and economically. The 
Southern employer, for example, who claims to “un- 
derstand” Negroes will tell you that he “knows” if a 
Negro earns more than he needs for subsistence, he 
will drink, gamble, and otherwise waste his substance. 
Therefore, as an “understanding’”’ employer he pays 
the Negro what he (the employer) regards as good for 


him. It is employers of this caliber who have suc-#j 
ceeded in getting lower wage differentials for industries} 
in the South which employ a great number of colored] 
men and women. It is a commonly accepted belief} 
among these employers that Northerners “‘spoil’’}) 
Negroes by higher wages. Northerners, they will tel 
you, don’t ‘‘understand”’ the Negro. | 

In the same fashion, women who “understand 
their colored servants ‘‘know” they can be satisfie 
with flattery, cast-off clothing, and Christmas charity} 
in lieu of fair wages and decent working conditions.}} 
Few workers are exploited more adroitly and vs 
matically than Negro domestic servants. ‘Handling’ ] 
colored servants is admittedly a fine art. 

Even more unjust and insidious is the system by ff 
which ministers, newspaper editors, public servants, |i 
politicians, and other people in public life mislead the} 
Negro with cheap praise, vague but eloquent promises} 
and studied evasion of issues. ‘‘Understanding the} 
Negro” is a definite technique that the Southerner} 
learns early in life and is never allowed to forget. 

It may be difficult at first to understand why th 


namely, that the South offers the Negro certain} 
definite advantages if he remains in that section. | 
Yet this belief has inspired countless newspaper edi-}f 
torials, has provoked speakers to ascend to new ora- jj 
torical heights, and generally has influenced social jf} 
and economic thinking. And the South has not de-} 
pended on words alone to induce the Negro to stay at jf 
home. During the height of the pre-war exodus of } 
Negroes to the Northern industrial centers, legislation } 
was enacted and the police power of the state actuall 
invoked to prevent railroads from selling Negroe 
tickets to Northern points. 

One might quote hundreds of expressions of con- | 
viction on this subject, but I will limit myself to two } 
that were published within the last few months in out- } 
standing Southern newspapers. The Atlanta Consti-} 
tution, which admits that it is the South’s standard 
newspaper, says: 

Years of trial and tribulation in the North have 
convinced thousands of Southern Negroes that the full 
dinner pail exists for them nowhere else as it does in this 
section—and that the fine raiment and other attractions 
of life for the Negro in the great industrial centers do 
not make up for the contentment, security and solid 
comfort that is theirs for the asking in the South. 


In the same rhapsodic fashion, The Memphis \j 
Commercial Appeal says: 1] 
The Southern Negro does not put on much of a 
front. The average raiment does not even pretend to 
approach sartorial elegance, but he is an infinitely 
happier and less burdened citizen than his brother in 
Harlem. For most there is work if they care to accept 

it, and not many of them are hungry long. 


Sentiment of this sort, which is only too appar- |} 
ently untrue, is all too common. But even if the facts |} 
were true, a deeper reason lies behind the senti- |} 
ment. 

The reason, of course, for the South’s opposition | 
to any general exodus of Negroes is that such a with- | 
drawal would deplete the labor market, force Wages up, | 
and generally disturb the precious economic balance 
This, to be sure, is what would happen under normal | 
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ircumstances and in normal times. And there would 
ye other consequences. Landlords who rent to Ne- 
sroes and reap unconscionable profits would find 
their slums being emptied. Merchants who find it 
ughly profitable to sell inferior goods to their not-so- 
cute Negro patrons (and occasionally short-change 
hem) would lose much of their lucrative trade. 
*oliticians who deal in Negro votes, and pander to 
the lowest elements in the South’s political life, would 
ve sure to suffer. Landowners would be forced to 
surtail their vicious exploitation of the Negro share- 
tropper, if the Negroes should withdraw from the land 
in any great numbers. Indeed all who in their shifty 
yusinesses find the Negro an easy customer—pawn- 
wokers, small-loan bankers, quack doctors, shyster 
awyers, patent-medicine vendors, bootleggers, gam- 
plers, and all their kind—would miss the easy and 
uick profits that they extract from the colored popu- 
‘ation. 

It is an unhappy (and therefore little publicized) 
act that many businesses in the South exist by reason 
pf the ability with which their agents impose on the 
ignorance and good nature of the Negro and the poor- 
ivhite population. Such enterprises would stand to 
uffer from the exodus of the Negro just as much as 
the more godly interests which operate under a code 
ind bravely fly the Blue Eagle. 
|  Jsit any wonder that the South which depends so 
much on the Negro for manual labor and menial ser- 
vices feels it cannot afford to allow him to escape with- 
gut a struggle? No, the Negro is too much a part of 
he vested interests of the South to be lost to the in- 


z2 


dustrial cities of the North and West. It would seem 
that under these circumstances the rational procedure 
to follow would be to make every possible provision 
for the well-being, happiness, and contentment of this 
immensely important labor supply. But such is not 
the case, generally speaking. Instead of justice, fair 
treatment, and respect, the Negro is lulled into a false 
sense of security by being told on every possible oc- 
casion how well off he is in the South. 

What is the total effect of these beliefs that we 
have been considering on the great mass of white 
people who hold them? 

It is, I would say, the creation and perpetuation 
of a racial group whose chief weapon in its conflict 
with the Negro minority is arrogance. It is this ar- 
rogance, this self-assumed superiority, this domina- 
tion over one’s fellows, that is at the bottom of every 
injustice toward the Negro. Until this attitude is 
changed it is hopeless to expect any sustained im- 
provement in the attitude of the white South toward 
the Negro. And this attitude will never be changed 
so long as children are taught from their first years 
to despise the Negro. 

It is a long way from such discourtesy as we de- 
scribed in the first paragraph of this article to an out- 
right attack on one’s life, but both acts are inspired by 
the same motive, the desire to assert the white man’s 
superiority over the Negro. And as long as one race 
continues to flaunt its superiority over another, there 
can be no real brotherhood among men of these races. 
And without brotherhood, there can be no lasting 
peace, nor any assurance of justice. 


Why Should the Jew Survive? 


Waldo Frank 


10 W can the Jew survive in the modern world, 
S| and why should he survive? To answer clearly, 
I must first state some of the reasons why he 
AeA survived in the past. And since the kaleido- 
scope of Jewish generations is so great, I take the 
atest period of undisputed Jewish health: the middle 
wes (which lasted for the Jews until the eighteenth 
sentury), when the Jews lived, harmonious and whole, 
within a Europe of violent divisions, and often savagely 
rostile. 
1. Jewry’s strict unity of ideal and conduct made 
| the community, although small and surrounded, an 
efficient body. All its energy was conserved for itself 
and applied functionally for survival; whereas in a 
greater community where value and deed are divided, 
there is conflict, loss of energy, disease. 
2. In Judaism, both ideally and actively, there was 
no separation between man and group. Although infil- 
trations from Alexandrian and Platonized Egypt cor- 
rupted the ancient Hebrew knowledge that there is no 
personal immortality, this superstition of a surviving in- 
dividual soul (the deepest cause of the failure of Euro- 
pean cultures) was never strong against the healthy 
Jewish unification of individual and commune. There- 
fore, medieval Jewry had no destructive egoism—no 
“great men”’—to mislead it for discordant personal 
ends. (The egoistic leader battens on the accumulated 
egoisms of his rabble.) In Jewry, the leaders were as 
organic to the commune as an eye or a brain to the 
body. Moreover, these leaders were not soldiers, not 


megalomaniacs of fame and money: they were the seers 
and the thinkers. Here then was a social body whose 
eyes and brain literally led it—in contrast to our modern 
world in which the eye and the brain are discards or dec- 
orations. 

3. Jewry had, despite theological and cultural dif- 
ferences, a deep community of values with Christian 
cultural leaders. They recognized the worth of the 
Jewish ethic; the beauty of the Jews’ concept of God- 
head as immanent in human action. The best in Chris- 
tian Europe at all times respected, and often learned 
from, the “hated’”’ Jews. And during the ages when the 
Church was strong, they had enough influence to de- 
fend the Jews against extremities of persecution. 

4. Through these times, Jewry had an economic 
function. Its activities in international commerce, 
banking, exchange and in the practical sciences of com- 
munication and of navigation, did a necessary work in 
feudal Europe. And this allied Jewry with the strug- 
gling middle class—the burghers who were to inherit 
and transform feudal Europe. Without this function 
and the alliance with a rising economic class, Jewry’s 
inner harmony of action could not have saved it. For 
there would have been lacking a harmony of function 
within the larger body of the Gentile world. 


To return now to our time; the Jew obviously can 
survive, if the immutable essence of the Jewish social 
organism can somehow be transformed to function in 
the modern world. And obviously, the Jew should 
survive, if this essential Jewish nature still has a part 
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to play before mankind. These questions are the sub- 
ject for a book—which I shall write, if I live long 
enough to become a Jew. Here, I can but sketch my 
answer. 

The Jewish principle—unity of value and deed, 
of person and group—has a dual form. That the per- 
sonal will harmonize with the community, there must 
be social justice. And that within the communal life 
(which includes economics and politics), there may 
be nurtured the values of the individual soul, there 
must be God. What did God mean to the Jews? 
At first by miracle, at last by natura] law; at first con- 
fusedly, at last rationally and clearly, God meant the 
dynamic immanence, in the world of matter and of 
man, of what the individual recognized within himself 
as his own deepest worth. God meant the principle of 
order, the will to unity, in a chaotic multiverse; and 
the creative place of every man and woman in that 
order. God meant the values in the substantial world 
which men, gropingly, called divine. In a word, God 
meant goodness ... . and life. 

We may now see why the Jewish individual- 
social organism broke in the impact with the modern 
world. Modern industrialism destroyed the simple, 
paternalistic economy under which the Jewish com- 
mune approximated social justice. And modern 
thought and science corroded the theologic-ethic form 
under which the Jew knew God. To survive, the 
Jewish principle must be transfigured into modern 
terms. Judaism would have to embrace an again- 
workable program approximating social justice; and 
that means the unequivocal destruction of the anarchy 
called industrial capitalism. And Judaism would have 
to redefine what it has always meant—or meant to 
mean—by God. 

Now, let the reader answer: Is the principle of 
social justice needed today? And that man may live, 
must there be, not an ant-hill system, but a living 
social form that nurtures the inward need of every hu- 
man being to create and to share his inward vision and 
values? If your answer is Yes, then there is need in the 
world of what has been, with evolving clarity, for 
nearly thirty hundred years, the Jewish principle. 
And as if history urged that this cardinal dual need of 
the world may yet be the peculiar business of the Jewish 
people (there have always been, in all nations, saintly 
and isolated men who lived and died for it, as greatly as 
any Jew), the need stands most forcibly answered in 
the work of two Jews—Jews of a “new remnant,”’ 
Marx and Spinoza. 

I place Marx first, because in the perspective of 
function he comes first—although Spinoza lived two 
centuries before him and profoundly influenced his 
thinking. Marx, from the Jewish premise of history 
as an organism evolving toward “good,” has given to 
the industrial world a realistic logic and a technique of 
social justice. Time, of course, has amended or re- 
futed many details of his plan; yet it is none the less 
categorical that every man who wants to enact social 
justice in the modern world must be a Marxist in 
spirit although he may reject certain Marxist dogmas. 
The modern Jew, if he is to exist, must interpret Marx 
as a prophet as surely as his forebears interpreted 
Moses and Isaiah. Marx (despite chronology) comes 
before Spinoza. Because the social discord is a 


: 
disease immediately threatening the survival of 
civilized mankind; and because collective conscious- || 
ness comes before true self-consciousness. Marx with- }} 
out Spinoza is an imperative, immediate, primitive ||| 
first step in action. Spinoza, without Marx, remains |} 
an abstract philosophy, removed from possible action. |}} 

But as Marx is the man who most surely pro- J} 
jected the prophetic aspiration of social justice into }} 
a workable modern program, Spinoza is the prophet jj 
who has completed the depersonalizing and purifying }} 
of the knowledge of God into the God of inwardness, jj 
of substance and of action. If Marx carries on Moses |ff 
and Ezra, Spinoza carries on Isaiah and Jesus. It is | 
he who has best established the organic being of God | 
in matter and in human thought; who has made ra- |}} 
tional the ancient mystic intuition that the cosmic /}} 
dwells within the man in so far as the man grows self- | 
conscious. By giving value to matter in a form ac-_ 
ceptable to the age of science, Spinoza will crown the 
work of Marx, who gives reality to a program of social }j 
justice in the age of machines. || 

Now, it may be that Spinoza and Marx are the’ 
swan-song of Jewry: the final message of a great people 
before its ultimate death. It may be that the work 
of unifying and enacting their contributions shall fall }} 
to other peoples. There is Russia in the world, and |} 
China, and there are the two Americas: from such |} 
virgin soil may come the fulfilment of the prophets. 
I do not know. But I do know that if the Jew is to | 
survive as an organic group, he must enact his modern 
prophets as his fathers (after rejecting them, also) 
enacted the prophets of Scripture. And I conclude } 
these pages by broadly sketching what the modern 
Jewish way of living must be. | 

To begin with (for, I repeat—in the field of action, 
Marx comes before Spinoza), the Jew must renounce |} 
loyalty to the exploiting class. Without that, all his jf 
“service” is a “vain oblation.” Today, as twenty-six | 
centuries ago, the word of the prophet is true: a) 

Bring no more vain oblations; 

It is an offering of abomination unto Me; 

New moon and sabbath, the holding of convocations— 

I cannot endure iniquity along with solemn assembly. . . 

Cease to do evil; 

Learn to do well; 

Seek justice. ... 


“Learn to do well!’ In our industrial world,this | 
means active allegiance to the class whose historic | 
function it is to abolish economic exploitation—the |} 
base of social injustice—by doing away with eco- 
nomic classes altogether. This new allegiance will |} 
not be easy; since the Jews for centuries have been |} 
forced to earn their bread within the middle class, it |} 
will have the value, by itself, of a religious conversion. |} 
But this new loyalty as a group does not mean that the |} 
Jew will be submerged in the working class or in any if 
proletarian body like the Communists. He must |} 
fight for the workers (and the farmer and the intellec- |} 
tual, too, are workers), help them with his brain and |} 
body; but he may be detached from them, at least at |] 
present, because of his particular stewardship of in- |} 
dividual values—‘“‘the realm of God,” in each man, |} 
with which the harried and hungry worker has not had |} 
time to grow familiar. 

The revolutionary proletariat cannot trouble |f 
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about God. There are good functional reasons for 
the atheism of the Marxists. The word God has been 
monopolized so long by the apologists of the class of 
exploitation: theologians, philosophers, poets. To 
detach (as Spinoza did) the reality in God from all the 
accumulated lies is a problem that calls for subtlety 
beyond the present anguished state of the masses; 
for energy that the masses and their immediate leaders 
not spare from the day’s struggle. It is unhistorical 
to expect the active revolutionist of our time to do 
more than reject the false “God” of the churches and 
the synagogues. Yet the true experience of God, even 
in the heat of revolutionary battle, must not die. 
When the first Marxist ends are won and man is freed 
from animal penury and fear into the human stage of 
security and leisure, the individual must find life 
good: and this can be only through the Spinozistic 
isense of God. Against that liberated day, the ex- 
\perience of the divine in mortal life must be preserved. 
\Wherefore, there is need today of a people, scattered 
ithrough the nations, that know and nurture the ex- 
perience of God. By the tradition of ages, by their 
ancient prophets and their modern thinkers, the Jews 
ihave inherited the chailenge and the right to be such a 
people. 
This Jewish “remnant’’—and only the remnant, 
through the ages, has preserved the Jew—will be 
loyal to the class of social revolution; but through 
its consciousness of God it will be still separate, and 
ust remain so. It will understand its functional 
“atheism’’ and not demand that it be understood in 
weturn. The God in man will be the still secret treas- 
re it must lovingly preserve against the day when 
men, free of fear and hunger, learn to look within them- 
selves where God is. Thus, the Jews will still be a 
peculiar people. And they will be subject to the dis- 
dike and distrust of the proletarian zealot for whom 
he word God is anathema; although it was in the name 
of God that his values of social justice and individual 
dignity were preserved and prepared, through the bar- 
baric ages. 

Now, a majority cannot rise to so high a chal- 


mera VIE RICAN Christians have been considerably 
dg A aroused in recent months at the attempt in 
Hitler’s Germany for an Aryan Christianity 
HL: which would put racial above spiritual 
qualifications. We have rejoiced in the resistance of 
many German pastors to this disgraceful procedure. 
I wonder, however, if we were able to see the racial 
prejudice of many of the members of Christian 
churches in America, whether we would not have to 
admit that the attitude of putting racial above spirit- 
ual qualifications is at least implicit there! It may 
seem stretching a point to compare the implicit racial 
prejudice as it exists in the minds of some American 
Christians with the explicit racial prejudice among 
some German Christians. But from the ethical point 
of view, so long as there is a single member of any of 
our churches whose mind is befouled by this un- 
speakable prejudice, and who implicitly or explicitly 


lenge of rebirth. Bankers, merchants, lawyers, pro- 
fessional men and politicians, even artisans and 
mechanics, among the Jews, will not yield their old 
allegiance to the middle class, although that class 
turns (as it is turning) against them! And these will 
disappear in the general human welter, as Jews have 
disappeared in Assyria, Babylon, Alexandria and 
Rome. But what a magnificent remnant there may be! 
The teacher, the doctor, the engineer, the clear-eyed 
man of commerce who knows and hates its rottenness, 
the Jewish worker and the student—above all, the 
Jewish student! Already, these are on the side of the 
productive class that alone holds the energy to remake 
the world. Already, they accept Marx. Let them 
fulfill this knowledge with devotion to the inward 
value—the God whom Spinoza has explored in man 
and in matter—and there will be again, in the world, a 
Jewish remnant! 

Persecution? It is already here, even in America; 
and as the capitalistic era shrinks, darkens and 
despairs, it will grow worse. The lesson of Hitler in 
offering the Jew as the traditional scapegoat for the 
accumulated rage of a bewildered people, is bound 
to be learned; already we have our little Hitlers, 
profiteers of suffering stupidity and blindness. The 
Jewish people are going to suffer. And for those who 
are individually and innocently hurt, and who know 
not why, there can be no soothing words. Before 
their anguish, we can only bow our heads, humbly, as 
they enact the world-old mystery of pain. But at 
least, for the conscious Jew, the real Jew, there will 
again be reason for Jewishness, reason to bear his 
persecution; and comrades to help him bear it. And 
if individual Jews die, their death will be in the cause 
of humane life; and no man can ask a higher guerdon. 
And the history of the Jews will hearten them with 
knowledge, that when a people is ready to be perse- 
cuted and to die for a good cause, the cause lives— 
and the people. 

The Register is greatly indebted to The New Republic and 
to the author for permission to reprint this article. 


What Can We Do About Race Prejudice? 


Norman D. Fletcher 


puts racial above spiritual qua'ifications, we cannot 
without embarrassment condemn what is taking 
place in Germany. “Let him who is withoutsn....” 
The immediacy of the problem of race prejudice to 
church people suggested in the title of this article is 
therefore not overstated. Go search your minds and 
hearts, O American churchmen! 

There are, of course, many other reasons why the 
race problem is an immediate one. The physical 
unification of the world by extended means of com- 
munication, the approaching end of white supremacy, 
and the fact that in many of our communities the so- 
called danger point in race relations is either being 
approached or already reached, are all indications of 
the unquestioned immediacy of the problem. 

We are all aware of the exodus of Negroes to our 
northern communities in recent years. It is a known 
fact that when a community reaches the percentage 
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of Negroes, or for that matter any other race, of be- 
tween fifteen and twenty, trouble begins. Many of 
our communities have this percentage already. For 
them, and for those approaching this percentage, the 
problem of race prejudice is far from academic. We 
are quite justified, then, in asking with precise em- 
phasis, ‘ What can we do about race prejudice?” 

There are those people to be found in every 
community and every church who say that we can do 
nothing. Their attitude rests back on two rational- 
izations, two fallacies: the fallacy of the general and 
the fallacy of economic fatalism. It is very curious 
how many people rationalize their inertia by saying, 
on the one hand, that they can do nothing because 
race prejudice is general, and, on the other, because it 
has economic causes. They seem to believe that a 
general condition can exist apart from particular 
conditions, and that if anything has an economic cause 
it is fated to exist forever. Both are obvious fallacies. 
You can’t have a general condition without particular 
conditions. Race prejudice exists in our world be- 
cause it exists particularly in Asia, particularly in 
Europe, particularly in America, particularly in your 
community and mine, particularly in you and me. 
Moreover, because a situation has an economic cause, 
it does not follow that like Tennyson’s brook it must 
go on forever. There is no fatalism here. The eco- 
nomic order may make the race problem difficult. It 
may be that there is no final solution of the problem in 
the entire so long as the present economic system 
exists. It does not follow, however, that you and I 
cannot drive race prejudice out of our minds and 
cannot alleviate the racial situation considerably until 
the economic order is completely changed. Heaven 
help us if everything, including our own spiritual 
condition, must wait for the new economic order! 

The first thing we can do about race prejudice 
is to drive it out of our own minds, if it be there, by 
rigorous self-discipline and by disabusing our minds 
of certain notions the prejudice feeds upon. The 
personal approach to social problems is very unpopular 
among liberals. They are glad on all occasions to dis- 
cuss social problems, but they are greatly indisposed 
to turn to one of the causes of social problems, viz., 
themselves! No wonder liberals are often “‘futiles!’’ 

Race prejudice is not instinctive. It is extraor- 
dinary how this notion still hangs on in the minds of 
many people despite all modern psychology has done 
to our instincts. There was a time when we had a long 
list of instincts. The list was convenient. Any time 
anyone did anything that was difficult to explain, 
you could say it was because of this or that instinct. 
At any rate, there is not a reputable psychologist in 
the country who will say race prejudice is an instinct. 
It is a superficial acquirement from society. If it is 
learned, then it can be unlearned. If it is acquired, 
then it can be discarded. This is the most elementary 
thing we can do about race prejudice. 

There is no such thing as a superior race. It is of 
course true that certain races have gone much farther 
in attainment, but that this is due to innate racial 
ability, innate superiority to any other race, rather 
than to the accidents of climate and history, favorable 
environment, cannot be successfully maintained. 

Two premises underly the conclusion of racial 


superiority. Both are false. 
recognized standard of measure. You say that the ]} 
civilization of white people is superior to that of the |) 
yellow. Whatis your standard? Automobiles? Em- |] 
pire State Buildings? But the Easterner will object 
to your materialistic standards. He will talk in 
terms not of the material but the spiritual. He will 
have something to say about philosophy and religion. 
Surely any Westerner who argues for social superiority 
on the ground of materialistic standards must be sin- "}}j 
gularly obtuse in these post 1929 days! 

The second premise is that we can measure native 
intelligence and separate native from acquired abili- 
ties. This is indeed a colossal assumption. Mental 
tests, so popular since the war, can measure only the ‘Jj 
capacity of the individual to answer the questions of } 
the test, or do the things required by it. When you 


generalize about I. Q.’s, and many do it, you are on }} 


shaky ground. Also, we have no method of deter- 
mining what abilities are native and what acquired. 
There is a good deal of dogmatism about this old ques- 
tion, but small proof. Only by the most rash of 
generalizations can one arrive at any idea of the inher- 
ent abilities of races. Said Albert Hopkins a few years 
ago in The Scientific American, “No evidence exists to 
prove that any race is potentially abler, or more 
honest, or more intelligent than any other race.” 

Personal discipline assumed by people who call 
themselves religious and belong to churches will go 
a long way toward eradicating race prejudice. This 
is fundamental but not adequate by itself. The social 
approach must bemade. May I suggest one practical, 
near-at-home social approach. Organize an interracial 
committee in your town or city if it has not one al- 
ready. Unless your town is very unusual, you will 
find enough for it to do! Make up its membership 
from every race in town. After you have held your 
first meeting, you will know something of what you 
have to do. It will probably be a large order. You 
will find that, though your town is well supplied with 
churches, its abuse of all other than the so-called white 
race is appalling. I shall never forget an experience I _ 
had in a certain New England town trying to get a } 
highly intelligent, exquisitely cultured Hindu lecturer |) 
something to eat before he delivered his lecture! 

If there are Negroes in your town—and Northern- 
ers who have looked down on Southern practices in 
the past may well ask themselves these questions— 
Are they allowed private rooms in your hospitals? jj 
Can they have their own physicians at these hospitals? _}} 
Can they sit in the orchestra in the theaters, movie or }} 
legitimate, or are they relegated to the galleries? Are 
there any Negroes on the police force? What sort of 
deal do they get in the school system? Are the mem- 
bers of the school board primarily interested in human 
values or property values? Where may a Negro live? 

It is comparatively easy to talk about race preju- 
dice in human society, but it is quite another matter 
to talk and act about race prejudice in your own town. 
No liberal, surely no one who dares call himself Chris- 
tian, will fail to apply the elementary demands of his 
religion to race relations in his immediate town. 
That this may bring you much discomfort is beside the 
point. Comfort and bona-fide religion rarely go to- 
gether! 


One is that there is a _ ih 
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| TOWARD A WORLD RACE 


r ESPITE the scientific certainty of the unity of 
} the human race, the myth still persists that 
certain races are superior and others inferior. 
The explosion of this myth is prerequisite to the build- 
ing of a world race. 

That there are differences in the cultural status of 
certain races at given times and that these differences 
re qualitative none can deny; but it is a far leap 
rom this commonplace observation to the conclusion 
that races as such are either superior or inferior. Cul- 
tural progress is never in a straight line. There are 
all sorts of zigzags and overlappings. Differences in 
the achievements of races at given times are adequately 
accounted for on grounds other than inherent bio- 
logical worth. 

The accident of power, resulting from geograph- 
ical position or other good fortune, gives a feeling of 
superiority to the victorious race. The defeated race, 
on the other hand, develops a slave complex. Then 
the master complex and the slave complex are used as 
arguments for the superiority of the one and the in- 
feriority of the other. Cultural status, which is as- 
sumed to prove racial worth or the lack of it, is usually 
due to geographical location, climatic condition or 
natural resources. The size or weight of the brain 
has also been used to prove the superiority or inferiority 
of races. Those who used this procedure neglected to 
note that Cro-Magnon man had a larger brain than 
modern man. Nor did they stress the fact that on the 
average the brains of men weigh more than those of 
women. Moreover, “average brain’ is merely a 
figure of speech, not an individual reality. A consid- 
erable percentage of Africans have brains weighing 


more than those of a considerable percentage of 
Europeans or Americans, and certain women have 
brains heavier than those of certain men. But the 
basic fallacy in this argument is the assumption that 
there is correlation between size of brain and mental 
capacity. Nor do the results of intelligence tests 
support the theory of inherent racial inferiority or 
superiority. Mental tests register not inherent capac- 
ity, but environmental opportunity. 

The idea of the inferiority or superiority of races 
as such cannot stand up under careful analysis. 

There is no biological reason why races should not 
intermingle, and the sociological objections are be- 
coming fewer. In fact, from earliest times there has 
been the intermixture of races, so that there is now 
no such thing as a pure race. The intermixture of 
races, on the whole, has been in proportion to their 
propinquity. With increasing association, due to 
modern conditions, this intermixture will grow greater, 
and the ultimate result will be a world race that will 
think of itself, not in terms of pigmentation or other 
marks of differentiation, but in terms of the family 
man. 


Curtis W. Reese. 
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A NEW DEAL FOR THE Y. M. C. A. 


OR better or for worse the vast tides of these 
times are potent with sweeping changes in or- 
ganized religion. In 1932 came the revolution- 

ary report of the Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry. 
In 19338 came the equally revolutionary action of the 
National Council of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation. At its meeting in Chicago the right to de- 
termine qualifications for voting membership and for 
membership on boards of control was handed back to 
the local Associations. Membership on the National 
Council was broadened by substituting the word 
“Christian” for the word “Evangelical.” For the first 
time in the history of the Association official recogni- 
tion is made of the right of Roman Catholics, Christian 
Scientists, Unitarians and members of other such non- 
evangelical bodies to membership and offices of local 
Associations and National Council. 

Those who hail this move as the product of lib- 
eral idealism will find considerable support for their 
position in the national and international leadership 
of John R. Mott, Christo-centric and Evangelical as 
as he is. Nor has Harry Emerson Fosdick been silent 
on the issue of closer fellowship between members of 
the various sects of Protestantism, Roman Catholics 
and even Jews. However, there are realists among the 
Y. M. C. A. workers of this country who insist that 
this move is the dictate of economic expediency and 
that the dire implications have not been thought 
through. 

Be that as it may, the Y. M. C. A. has fallen upon 
hard times. Once dedicated to a distinctly religious 
purpose, inmany communities the Associations drifted 
into the work of social clubs and social service. In the 
beginning they faced little or no competition; now they 
face competition from progressive community work 
organized on a representative basis. 

There are those who feel that the Y. M. C. A. 
has come to a fork in the road. They must decide now 
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whether it is to remain on the basis of a social-service 
club or whether it is to return to its original religious 
purpose. It is increasingly difficult for it to survive as 
the first, and the recent decision in Chicago may make 
it equally difficult for it to succeed as a religious in- 
stitution. In the field of religious education the 
Roman Catholics and Protestants are singularly at 
odds. In the field of the social sciences they are in 
danger of irreconcilable conflict. One can hardly 
conceive of a joint Roman Catholic and Protestant 
Board sponsoring a lecture on birth control. Perhaps 
it is not impossible for a Jesuit to serve as a Y. M. 
C. A. secretary, but it is a strain on the imagination. 

Those of us who have watched the organization of 
Communist youths in Russia, the struggle between 
Mussolini and the Church for leadership of Italian 
youth, the clash between Hitler and the Church over 
young Germany, can think of a vast power in the Y. M. 
C. A. if it were ever unified to a religious or even a na- 
tional purpose. In its present condition it seems lost 
in the shambles of institutional conservatism and 
Protestant individualism. No one expects to hear a 
united, clear and prophetic voice from the Y. M. C. A. 
But who knows what these times may bring? The 
present move may be the dictate of expediency and 
an omen of decay. It is hard to see how it can lead to 
real religious growth without entering the open field of 
conflict between the authoritarian position of Rome 
and the semi-scientific liberalism of Protestant in- 
dividualism. In such a struggle it is difficult to con- 
ceive of the inelastic integrity of Rome yielding to a 
higher synthesis. Perhaps a Roosevelt in the Y. M. 
C. A. by some fiat of religious statesmanship could 
work even such a miracle as this. 

Leslie T. Pennington. 
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THE FORGOTTEN MAN 


UBERT HERRING in The Nation estimates 
that ‘30,000 ministers of the Protestant faith 
are without employment.” We have our 

share of these men in the Unitarian denomination. 
Some of them are young, just out of the theological 
schools, eager for an opportunity to be of service to 
our churches. Others are men who have given twenty 
to thirty years to the work of the church, and whose 
ages vary from fifty to sixty years. We are sorry for 
the young men, but there is yet time for them to ad- 
just themselves to prevailing conditions. The real 
tragedy lies with the older group. These men are too 
old to learn a new profession, and too old to be em- 
ployed in it if they did fit themselves to qualify. 
Fifty years is a deadline in most forms of employment, 
and the ministry is no exception. Our ministers are 
not eligible for the Service Pension until they reach 
the age of sixty-five years. 

Has our Church no interest in these men? Re- 
member that twenty or thirty years ago they were 
earnest young men, just out of the theological schools. 
They were called to various churches, where they laid 
the foundations of many lasting friendships. They 
visited the sick, and comforted the sorrowing. They 
studied to be intelligent leaders in both church and 
community. They aimed to serve mankind, and 
thought little of the material needs of the future. 


Now these men are out of work, and very few of them }) 
have private means upon which they can draw. The 
officers of the American Unitarian Association are 
doing all that they can with the funds at their disposal, |] 
but the mere pittance available is not adequate to the }}} 
situation. Nor is charity the correct solution of this 
problem. These men are still able to work, and work |] 
is what they desire. However, if our churches feel jij 


that our ministers should be retired between the ages |}jj 


of fifty and sixty, then some provision should be made |}i) 
for their sustenance. The Pension Funds should |} 
be increased, and the age-limit dropped from sixty- |] 
five to sixty. There should also be funds for the care 
of unemployed ministers below the pension age. If |} 
there are any among us who are blessed with an abun- |]} 
dance of this world’s goods, and who have fragrant |] 
memories of pastoral relations in the days that are jj 
gone, perhaps the thought of the forgotten man in the jj] 
ministry will appeal to them. 

Alfred W. Birks. 


MINISTERIAL UNEMPLOYMENT 


EW people realize the effect of these years of de- 

K pression upon the ministerial profession. It 
has been estimated that in the country as a 

whole 39,000 ministers are without settlements. In J} 
our own denomination, owing to the excess of available }} 
ministers over vacant pulpits, the situation is serious. 

One reason for this lack of balance between de- 
mand and supply has been our hospitality. We have 
welcomed into our ranks many ministers of other de- 
nominations who have been attracted to us by their 
appreciation of our liberal views of religion and of our 
basie principle of freedom of speech. Some of our 
most revered leaders have been thus recruited, and 
we gratefully acknowledge the increased vitality re-. 
sulting from this infiltration of new blood. 

Now that more and more of our own young men 
are going into our ministry, however, we are becoming 
a self-perpetuating denomination. The need for out- 
side recruiting is passing, and we now have an over- 
supply of ministers available for settlement. Would 
it not be well, therefore, for the Fellowship Committee 
of the American Unitarian Association to discontinue 
for the next five years the influx of men from other 
denominations, in order that our present list of minis- 
ters and the future graduates of our theological schools 
may find pulpits? 

Another®cause of ministerial unemployment is 
the doubtful practice of one minister serving two 
parishes. It is perfectly proper, of course, for two 
weak churches to pool their resources and employ one 
man to serve them, but it is decidedly questionable for 
a minister already receiving adequate compensation 
from one parish to fill a second pulpit, thereby ex- 
cluding some minister at present unemployed. 

Furthermore, there are cases of churches regu- 
larly employing as preachers well-known professors 
and teachers who already hold remunerative positions. 
In times like these, our churches should be urged to 
consider as candidates only those men whose theologi- 
cal training and professional experience have specifi- 
cally prepared them for the parish ministry. 

Abbot Peterson. 
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ind character, while no longer at the flood, 
has certainly not greatly ebbed. The 
oublishing year of 1933 runs true to Amer- 
fean literary history: the Negro has been 


; 
The interest in books about Negro life 
| 
‘uctively and passively part of the literary 


purrent. Some books about him have 
jlarted off from the main stream, breaking 
ever into new fields; others have flowed 
tn the same channels. But on this old 
liver, the Negro keeps ‘‘rollin’ along.’’ 
| One of the literary events of the season 
fe been the publication of James Weldon 
lohnson’s ‘‘Along This Way” (The Viking 
Press, $3.50). This work belongs with the 
(mportant autobiographies of Negroes; 
tt furnishes a needed companion to the 
‘Life and Times of Frederick Douglas,” 
|‘Up from Slavery,” and the autobiographic 
essays of W. E. B. DuBois in “Dark- 
| water.” ‘‘Along This Way”’ is the first ex- 
ended treatment of the generation im- 
Mmediately following slavery: the pioneers 
fletermined to prove to the world that 
pmancipation was no mistake; men and 
fvomen struggling against suspicion and 
abuse, looking for little reward other than 
she consciousness that their children might 
jaave chances denied to them, but made 
loossible because of them. Such pioneers 
were the parents of James Weldon John- 
son. This book covers a wide variety of 
experiences, as Mr. Johnson’s life has been 
full one. School-teaching, Broadway 
ong-writing, diplomatic service; writing 
pamphlets, novels, poetry, history, criti- 
ism; editing a book of Negro poetry, and 
two books of spirituals; serving as execu- 
tive secretary of the National Association 
ie the Advancement of Colored People— 


all of these activities have crammed his 
days. The versatility of James Weldon 
Johnson is amazing; he is the author of 
works as different as “Oh, Didn’t He 
Ramble” and “Lift Every Voice and 

ing,” the Negro National Anthem; he is 
acquainted with backstage Broadway and 
Latin American consulships; he has been 
the historian of Negro life in Manhattan, 
and is now professor of Creative Literature 
at Fisk University. With all ot his pressing 
duties he still has time to encourage young 
literary aspirants. His book is quietly 
written, with occasional glints of irony 
and flashes of mirth. If one is interested in 
the Negro intellectual, the Negro liberal, 
“Along This Way” is indispensable. Mr. 
Johnson has been associated with the im- 
portant movements affecting Negro life, 
aspecially with the N. A. A. C. P. and the 
New Negro movement. His life story 
sheds light upon a little-known aspect of 
American culture. 

“Roll, Jordan, Roll,’ by Julia Peterkin 
ind Doris Ulmann (Robert O. Ballou, 
$3.50) leaves the publishers as the story of 
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the Southern Negro, but to the reviewer it 
is no such thing. That does not mean that 
it does not have validity. The pictures 
alone are worth the price of the book, and 
Julia Peterkin is too well informed about 
her little province for her running com- 
mentary not to have significance. There 
are folk-cures and superstitions, moving 
narratives of real people, discussion of 
Negro psychology. Here Mrs. Peterkin 
occasionally rushes in where cautious 
treading would be wiser: e. g. the Southern 
fondness for hyperbolic oratory is attrib- 
uted to the Negroes in the Southern scene, 
thus putting the cart before the horse. 
Mrs. Peterkin selects types of patriarchal 
benignance; Mrs. Peterkin herself must be 
a kindly and beloved “lady of the big 
house.”’ Such a picture may be true to 
her plantation, but in the Southland there 
are too many mansions for such a general- 
ization. The promise of Mrs. Peterkin’s 
earlier books is hardly realized here. 
“Roll, Jordan, Roll”? smacks too much of 
the Thomas Nelson Page apologia for a 
dying order. Too much is omitted—in- 
justice, exploitation, lack of educational 
advantages—these are part and parcel of 
Negro life in any Southern state, even in 
pastoral South Carolina—and to refuse to 
show these is much less than kindliness. 
If the book were sent out as a picture of 
an isolated, highly individualized settle- 
ment, it would be better; otherwise it 
shows too Arcadian an existence for cre- 
dence. 

The publishers and some critics of 
Roark Bradford’s “Kingdom Coming’’ 
(Harper and Brothers, $2.50) have done 
the book a disservice in claiming that its 
approach to the antebellum South and the 
Civil War is novel, and that it serves as the 
picture of the Negro of slavery and freedom. 
Mr. Bradford’s undoubted command of 
Negro idiom and local color, is neverthe- 
less insufficient warrant for fulfillment of 
such a large order. The author telling of 
the tragedy of Messenger, decoyed away 
to death on the “‘blind underground,” and 
of his son Telegram, whose wife becomes 
(unconvincingly) a voodoo queen, may 
wish us to infer the Negro’s unreadiness for 
freedom. But even the purport of his 
“proof” is open to debate. Searchers for 
support of a thesis will probably miss the 
significant parts of ‘“Kingdom Coming’’: 
the new willingness of Roark Bradford to 
see something besides farce in the peasant 
life he loves to record, the excellent rendi- 
tion of a back-country plantation, the 
gems of folk sagacity. If Aunt Free 
Dahlia does disdain her freedom after 
purchasing it, other slaves nourish in the 
deepest corners their awed thoughts of the 
North Star, symbol of their longing. 
“Kingdom Coming” has its own wisdom; 


it should not be translated into a foolish 
parable. Even the historical part is less 
important than the grasp of character— 
not the Negro character, which is a non- 
entity——but the character of a handful of 
very interesting human beings. 

“God’s Angry Man,” by Leonard Ehrlich 
(Simon and Schuster Company, $2.50), 
though not of the past year, is still recent 
enough and, what is more important, great 
enough to be recalled to attention. This 
first novel presages excellent things for the 
author, and for the American novel. 
“God’s Angry Man” is well documented 
and shows a depth of understanding in the 
re-creation of John Brown, the visionary 
youth and the complex old man, dour but 
tender-hearted, both a slayer and a sav- 
ior. The epoch that formed him, and the 
one he helped to form, the lesser members 
of his band, the sons, Kagi, Leary, Taylor, 
those who clung to their forlorn hope, who 
failed but built far better than they knew, 
are all comprehended in this poetic novel, 
which has its full share of beauty and terror 
and pity. Negro characters are important; 
there are excellent characterizations of 
Frederic’ Douglass, Harriet Tubman, and 
Emperor Shields Green, who steps into 
history on the strength of one sentence, 
broken in English, but never in courage: 
“T b’lieve I go wid de ole man.” 

Exceedingly forthright are the two stud- 
ies of lynching published by the liberal 
press of the University of North Carolina: 
“The Tragedy of Lynching,” by Arthur 
Raper (University of North Carolina, 
$2.50), and “‘Lynching and the Law,” by 
J. H. Chadbourn. One of the most hope- 
ful signs in these dark days is the activity of 
certain Southerners, aroused now to con- 
sciousness of the prevalent injustices of 
their section. The Southern Commission 
on the Study of Lynching, headed by 
George Fort Milton, has sponsored these 
excellent studies. “The Tragedy of 
Lynching” is the result of an investiga- 
tion into the lynchings of 1920, and is 
well called a “social anatomy.’ The close 
relationship of lynching to the cultural, 
political, and economic exploitation of the 
Negro, is clearly revealed. ‘“The majority 
of white people, assuming that Negroes are 
something less than normal human be- 
ings, logically treat them accordingly. . . . 
Out of this philosophy naturally grow 
lynchings and other forms of exploitation 
of the Negro’s property, labor and life.” 
Case studies, completely and graphically 
detailed, written with narrative skill and 
power, form the greater part of the book. 
From these a better picture of Negro life 
in the South, as Negroes themselves see it, 
would be afforded, than in such pastoral 
pictures as Mrs. Peterkin’s latest work. 
This book should be required reading for 
anyone wishing to understand the Negro 
in American life. 

“Lynching and the Law” (University of 
North Carolina, $2.00) is a discussion of 
the legal aspects of this great American 
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crime. There is, at present, confusion as 
to the nature of ‘fa mob,” and ‘“‘a lynch- 
ing”’ (e. g. in North Carolina a man may be 
riddled with bullets, or hanged, by a mob, 
and still not be legally lynched, unless he 
has been actually jailed before his murder). 
The book answers such questions as ‘“‘Why 
do legal processes break down, why do 
lynchers go unpunished, what is the status 
of the law on lynching?” A model statute 
for the punishment of lynching is ap- 
pended. The book is timely, informative, 
and complementary to ‘‘The Tragedy of 
Lynching” and Walter White’s ‘“Rope and 
Faggot.” 


Thus it is that new pieces are added to 
the colorful mosaic of Negro life in America 
that artists are attempting to construct. 
Already the pattern is shaping up different- 
ly from what early prophets risked their 
reputations that it was going to be. Per- 
haps when—if ever—the mosaic draws 
near completion, it will be found to be not 
so very different from what might be ex- 
pected of any people so circumstanced—- 
any people endowed with “‘hands, organs, 
dimensions, senses, affections, passions.” 
Certainly the books we have considered, 
even at their most traditional, amply at- 
test this endowment. 


The output of Jewish books has been 


enormous of recent months. It seems as if 
some pent-up energy has been released. 
Not only fiction but the more substantial 
and learned volumes have been tumbling 
off the presses in an ever-increasing stream. 
By Jewish books we mean not merely 
books written by Jews, but books, written 
by Jews or non-Jews, with the Jew as sub- 
ject matter. The recent German tragedy, 
the repercussions of this upheaval felt the 
world over, the renewed interest of the 
Jewish people in their own history, religion, 
literature, music, the renewed attempt at 
solutions of historic Jewish problems, the 
awakened interest of non-Jews in things 
Jewish since he figures so prominently in 
the news despatches, are some of the major 
reasons for this rising wave of literature. 

The titles listed in the following para- 
graphs should not be taken as final or com- 
plete in any way. These volumes, in the 
opinion of the present writer, represent 
historic currents, or testify to basic de- 
velopments in the life of the Jewish com- 
munity. 

Uppermost in the life of Israel today is 
the tragedy that has come over German 
Jewry. Some six hundred thousand men, 
women and children are being starved to 
death with scientific precision. It is cold- 
blooded murder, and constitutes one of the 
most frightful chapters in Israel’s long his- 
tory of martyrdom. We do not as yet 
have full or adequate expression of this 
horrible experience. Lion Feuchtwanger, 
it is reported, is about to release a novel 
with Nazi Germany as the setting. Mean- 
time we have the late Jacob Wassermann’s 
“My Life as German and Jew” (Coward- 
McCann, $2.50). Written some dozen 
years ago, it has appeared recently in 
English with a special chapter written by 
Wassermann during the Nazi coordination 
of the Reich and the purification of the 
Germanic stock. Here is a soul-searching 
confession that deserves a place alongside 
the great confessions in history—even 
alongside Jeremiah, Job, St. Augustine. 
Revealed here is the eternal dilemma of 
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the Jew. He would bea Jew and he would 
be a German; he saw no conflict between 
the two. But “however strenuous my ef- 
forts, whatever visions and images I of- 
fered, however high I built, however high 
I searched—in the same retorts always 
brewed the same poison, whose purpose it 
was to cripple free flight and crush joyful 
devotion.”” Like Job he emerges from his 
travail with a vision of redemption. ‘‘Re- 
nunciation of ignoble things will cause the 
ravings and frothings of hatred and injus- 
tice to grow powerless and their misdeeds 
to find expiation.”’ 

A good number of volumes have ap- 
peared dealing with one or another aspect 
of the Jew in Germany. Most of them are 
hastily written to order and inadequate. 
He who would get at the facts is referred 
to H. R. Knickerbocker’s ‘‘German Crisis” 


(Farrar, $2.50) and Ndgar Ansell Mowrer’s . 


“Germany Puts the Clock Back” (William 
Morrow and Company, $2.50). These two 
men have done heroic work in informing 
the American people as to the happenings 
in Germany. They are written by eye 
witnesses. A pamphlet issued by the 
American Jewish Committee, “‘The Jews 
in Nazi Germany,” is a factual record with 
ample quotation from the official German 
documents. 

In the realm of history, Josef Kastein’s 
“History and Destiny of the Jews” (The 
Viking Press, $3.50) deserves an honored 
place. It is written with spirit and con- 
viction, and it presents not only the facts 
of Jewish history within the range of one 
volume, but, also, ‘‘the raison d’etre of the 
Jewish people,” and the part Israel played 
in the history of mankind. The book thus 
defends a thesis as well as presents a record, 
and is, therefore, a debatable volume. The 
book is translated from the German. 

In the realm of Jewish religious thinking 
Samuel S. Cohon’s “What We Jews Be- 
lieve” is still the last book on the subject 
by a competent scholar, though the volume 
appeared in 1931. In this small volume 
the professor of Jewish theology at the 
Hebrew Union College presents Jewish 


belief in a systematic manner, fully aware 
of the contending Jewish views in the re- 
ligious sphere today. He is thoroughly 
grounded in Jewish lore. 

A delightful book of Jewish travel is 
Marvin Lowenthal’s “A World Passed 
By” (Harper and Brothers, $3.50). Like 
the Satan in the book of Job, only with 
much more humor and kindliness in his 
heart, Mr. Lowenthal has traveled up and 
down the earth looking for Israel’s foot- 
prints in the soil of Europe. 

Lovers of Jewish music are indebted to 
Professor Abraham Z. Idelsohn for pioneer 
work in restoring to them their treasures. 
Probably no man has ever done a more 
profound piece of research than has Pro- 
fessor Idelsohn, embodied in many learned 
volumes. His latest offering is a small book 
giving a new musical synagogue service 
with one accompaniment. He who would 
hear Israel’s voice in prayer and catch the 
ring of the genuine is urged to examine this 
book, ‘‘A New Service for One Voice, etc.” 

A. Cohen’s ‘““Everyman’s Talmud’’ (E. 
P. Dutton and Company, $2.50) and Meyer 
Waxman’s ‘“‘History of Jewish Literature” 
(The Bloch Publishing Company, $3.50), 
vol. II, bring the treasures of Jewish litera- 
ture to the layman. Scholarly, accurate, 
they are, nevertheless, vivid and moving. 
There is no excuse under high heaven for 
any one to retain the ancient superstition 
that the Pharisees were all monster liars 
and sham religionists when Dr. Cohen’s 
summary of talmudic teaching is available 
in so readable a little book; and no man 
will retain the ancient prejudice that Is- 
rael’s inspiration came to an end with the 
close of the Bible, after examining the 
table of contents of Dr. Waxman’s volume. — 

The present writer is not competent to 
discuss fiction. But several novels of Jew- 
ish interest he has read within the last sev- — 
eral months. These he recommends as ex- — 
cellent pictures, each in its own way, of 
Jewish life. Irving Fineman’s “Hear Ye — 
Sons”? (Longmans, Green and Company 
$2.00) is a tender, finely-wrought story 
and gives a true picture of Jewish life in 
Russia a generation or two ago. Virginia — 
Hersch’s ‘Storm Beach” (Houghton Mif- | 
flin Company, $2.00) and Samuel Harri- 
son’s ‘Yonder Lies Jericho” (Appleton- — 
Century, $2.00) depict Jewish life from an 
angle which is still rather new but which is 
bound to become a quite conventional — 
theme: the fortunes of the Jewish settlers in | 
America and their share in the pioneer, 
frontier life of the United States. In both 
these novels the Jew is interbound with 
the early American life on the frontier. 
Both stories are placed in the South. 

Those interested in Zionism and in the 
national manifestations in Jewish life are 
referred to the ‘“Avukah Annual’ for 1932 
edited by Joseph S. Shubow. This volume 
gives a wide variety of essays on Zionist 
and non-Zionist themes. The reader is re- 
ferred especially to the bibliography of 
Zionism by Mary Nover Kiev. 
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Bronx Free Fellowship---Creative, Cosmopolitan 


“The fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man,” familiar to every Unitarian 
from childhood, acquire what may be 
unique significance at the Bronx Free Fel- 
lowship, founded by a committee composed 
chiefly of Unitarians more than eight years 
lago in the northern extremity of New York 
City. For the Bronx Free Fellowship is 
jnot merely an organization which wei- 
comes people of every race, it was delib- 
erately planted in fertile soil, among “new 
\Americans”’ for the following definite pur- 
ipose: “To bring together progressive 
‘thinkers—-irrespective of race, nationality 
jor creed——in a mutual search for truth; to 
help put into effective operation a right- 
leous social order; and to help people who 
‘are interested in religion develop a spiritual 
life in harmony with modern knowledge, 
and seek after the Highest Reality, un- 
hampered by dogma and tradition.” 

Dr. Harry F. Ward, professor of Chris- 
‘tian ethics at Union Theological Seminary 
in New York City, calls the Bronx Free 
Fellowship “the most significant and 
‘promising experiment that I have seen in 
shaping the organization, and determining 
‘the direction and content of the religion of 
{tomorrow in a cosmopolitan community,” 
and the New York correspondent of The 
Christian Century has been most complhi- 
mentary. The general committee, the 
‘board of trustees, and the staff of the Fel- 
\lowship are composed of Jews and Chris- 
tians in about equal proportion, ranging 
from liberal to radical in their religious, 
social, and political opinions. Unitarians 
have been its staunchest friends and sup- 
‘porters, always. 
| The movement was conceived, it should 
‘be added, by the Unitarian minister who 
thas served as its leader trom the begin- 
ning, Leon Rosser Land, a Southerner com- 
pletely emancipated from race prejudice. 
Mr. Land’s early religious background was 
‘Southern Presbyterian, but upon coming 
‘to New York, alone, twenty odd years ago, 
‘he joined the Church of the Messiah (now 


| the Community Church) and later pre- 


a. for the ministry at Meadville. It 


: 


‘after four years in the regular ministry, to 
seek aid in establishing the work for which 
he felt himself peculiarly fitted. A year of 


was during the years in New York City 


‘previous to his theological training, as a 
serious observer in the city at large and in 


| 


‘the factories, shops and night schools, that 
he made the contacts and acquired the 


point of view which led to his decision, 


graduate study at Union Theological Semi- 
nary, with field work at Labor Temple 
(Presbyterian) on the lower Hast Side, had 


‘also contributed to this end. 


The constituency of the Bronx Free 
Fellowship is partly foreign, but prin- 


cipally first and second-generation Amer- 
ican, with young people of college age pre- 


dominating. Most of them have rebelled 


‘against both religious and social orthodoxy. 


They are ardent believers in “the brother- 
hood of man” indeed, keenly interested in 
international good will and the abolition 
of all causes of war, between man and man 
and nation with nation. Dr. William L. 
Sullivan, who has addressed the Fellowshio 
several times, says of the audiences: ‘‘No 
one can address the Bronx Free Fellowship 
without feeling the life and eagerness and 
ardor that quicken it. No one can listen 
to the questions addressed to him by that 
audience without perceiving that minds in 
action confront him. Some great result 
must come from so intense a search and so 
deep an interest in the problems that press 
upon the intelligence and the soul of man.” 
Dr. John Howland Lathrop and Dr. Minot 
Simons, who have been with the Fellow- 
ship from its conception, advising, raising 
money, speaking, and helping in every way, 
are enthusiastic endorsers. Dr. Lathrop 
speaks of his visits to the Fellowship’s 
crowded hall as “‘a thrilling experience that 
convinces one that nothing is too high or 
fine to appeal to the America that is form- 
ing, if rationally presented.” Dr. Simons 
feels that the Fellowship ‘deserves the 
cordial support of all people who would 
devote the wisdom of the present to the 
higher life of the present and of the 
future.” 

Operating on a budget of $5,885 this 
season, the Fellowship has been obliged to 
curtail its activities radically. Neverthe- 
less, the following essential activities and 
groups have been preserved: 

A non-sectarian, ethical and religious 
service, with address by Mr. Land, Sunday 
evenings at 8 o’clock. 

Open Forum, visiting speaker, questions 
and discussion from the floor, Sunday eve- 
nings at 9 o’clock. 

Social Evening, with dancing, monthly. 

Youth Group, first, third (and fifth) 
Wednesday evenings. 

Literary Group, 
evening. 

International Study Group, 
Wednesday evening. 

Community Service Department, con- 
sultations with trained social worker. 

Peace Action Committee. 

Industrial Action Committee. 

Standing Committees: Ushers, Office, 
Hospitality, Social, Publicity, Community 
Service, Membership, Finance. 

Under its present emergency budget, 
the Fellowship is no longer able to maintain 
full-time headquarters or a telephone of 
its own. Mr. Land has his study at his 
residence, and from there handles the 
various details of the Fellowship. He is 
receiving from the press a little folder 
about the Fellowship which can be had by 
addressing him at 506 West 111th Street, 
New York City. Visitors in New York 
are invited to telephone him and ask for 
directions for visiting the Fellowship, if 
they would like to see it in action. 


second Wednesday 


fourth 


ALBANY MINISTER HEADS 
INTERRACIAL COUNCIL 
Rev. William W. Peck, minister of the 
Unitarian-Universalist Church in Albany, 
N. Y., was recently elected president of 
the Albany Interracial Council. [¢ exists 
primarily to operate the Booker T. Wash- 
ington Community Center, where are 
focused many and varied activities for the 
betterment of Negroes in the city. 
Recreation, education and vacation ser- 
vice are among the major projects. The 
Junior Center Assembly gives young people 
actual experience in self-government, in 
organizational life and technique, in the 
conduct of meetings and promoting joint 
enterprises. The Wesley Hill Players won 
the one-act play contest last year. Most 
important of all is the beginning recently 
made in the study of Negro history, litera- 
ture and art through the Argus and Kri- 
terion Clubs and the Carter Woodson 
Forum. As James H. Baker, the executive 
secretary, says: “Knowledge of its back- 
ground of achievement and acquaintance 
with its outstanding characters goes far to 
support a minority group in its day-to-day 
struggles.” 
URGED TO BRING PROBLEMS 
TO MID-WEST CONVENTION 


“Ts there any particular problem of 
chapter-work programs that you would 
like discussed in a round-table conference?” 
That is the query being put to presidents 
and secretaries of Laymen’s League chap- 
ters in the Middle West in a letter sent 
from League headquarters urging a rep- 
resentative attendance at the Mid-Western 
convention of the League, February 10 
and 11. Sessions are to be held in the 
First Unitarian Church of Chicago, IIL, 
from Saturday noon to Sunday night, in- 
clusive. 

Periods for group discussions of chapter 
affairs are scheduled for Saturday night 
and Sunday afternoon. In addition, the 
second half of the open convention session 
Saturday afternoon will be devoted to 
“Chapter Activities and Programs,” de- 
signed as well for independent Men’s Clubs 
of both Unitarian and Universalist churches 
and any men’s group interested in worth- 
while programs and more effective work 
for their parishes. 

At both previous Mid-Western conven- 
tions and at most of the Eastern gatherings 
there have been interesting group discus- 
sions on promotion and publicity for local 
churches, and such a conference will prob- 
ably be again held at Chicago. Church 
promotion and publicity materials and 
samples of League chapter programs will be 
on exhibit. 

Names of the notable group of guest 
speakers to address the convention were 
announced in 7'he Register of February 1. 
President Herbert C. Parsons of the 
League will preside at all sessions and de- 
liver the final address Sunday night on “‘Are 
We Really in a New Era?” 
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The Wayside 
Community Pulpit 


Lincoln’s Birthday 
Most people are about 
as happy as 
they make up their minds 
to be. 


Abraham Lincoln. 


NOTABLE PROGRESS 
IN ITHACA CHURCH 


The First Unitarian Society in Ithaca, 
N. Y., marked the close of the church year 
with the installation of a new organ, sub- 
stantial improvement in the physical equip- 
ment of the church, and substantial prog- 
ress in personnel, spirit and purpose. 

The service for the dedication of the or- 
gan was held January 14. Organists who 
took part in the service were George Da- 
land, St. John’s Episcopal Church, Ithaca, 
Frederick Sturges Andrews, Miss Louise 
Carol Titcomb, First Methodist Church, 
Ithaca, and Ithaca College, and Professor 
Harold D. Smith, Cornell University. 
The committee in charge of selecting and 
installing the new organ was under the 
leadership of Professor L. H. MacDaniels. 
Plans for the placement of the organ, for 
case design, and minor alterations in the 
church interior were made in consultation 
with members of the department of archi- 
tecture and fine arts in Cornell University. 
Plans for altering the pulpit and for im- 
proved lighting are being prepared. 

In addition to changes and repairs of 
the building in connection with the new 
organ, the study has been renovated and 
rooms in the basement of the church have 
been reconditioned by the lLaymen’s 
League. 

During the year the church school has 
been reorganized by the minister as a 
junior church. An organization of young 
married people holding monthly supper 
meetings, has been added to the organiza- 
tions of the church. Committees on hos- 
pitality, membership, and ushering, which 
is chiefly done by students from Cornell 
University, are under way. Plans have 
been made for a closer coordination of the 
program of the Laymen’s League and stu- 
dent work. 

Rey. Leslie T. Pennington, minister of 
the church, has accepted the portfolio of 
publications on the staff of Cornell United 
Religious Work. This work is an inter- 
denominational enterprise which is a 
pioneer in interdenominational coopera- 
tion. Some years ago the Young Men’s 
Christian Association Foundation at Cor- 
nell was reorganized to include Jews, 
Roman Catholics, Unitarians and other 
such religious bodies formerly excluded 
by the Y. M. C. A. A part of Mr. Pen- 
nington’s work is the supervision of The 
Areopagus, the Cornell journal of opinion. 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
All Souls’ Church, New York 
105 South Dearborn St. 


Chicago Berkeley 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Cooperates with 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


2416 Allston Way 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 | 
trains for the liberal ministry of} 
today. Association with the Uni- }j] 


versity of Chicago adds to the/i} 


School’s own curriculum a wide? 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address i! 
President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. i} 
5701 Woodlawn Ave. 1 
Chicago 


The Mid-Western Convention” 


First Unitarian Church, Chicago 
Saturday and Sunday, Feb. 10 and 11 


ADDRESSES by notable speakers on ““The Problems of Th 


Life as Recast by Our Recent Experiences.” 


CONFERENCES on problems and activities of League 
Chapters and Men’s Clubs. 


For Information Address 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Twenty-five Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Capitol 1230 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


A sanely Progressive School 
(Founded in i878) 
Second Half Year began Feb. 1. 


for boys needing Individual Attention in Character 


A few vacancies 


Development and Supervised Study. Winter Sports. 
College Preparation. Practical Arts. Junior School. 
Carl B. 


Wetherell, Headmaster, Box 16, Andover, N. H. 


Rates and other information upon request. 


At the annual meeting of the church the 
following trustees were elected: D. O. 
Fletcher, Nathan Hanford, EH. F. Brad- 
ford, registrar and director of admissions 
in Cornell University, and Mrs. Kenneth 
Spear. 


IN OTHER DENOMINATIONS 


Each Protestant minister in Winchester, 
Mass., devoted his sermon January 21 to 
a description of the features that attracted 
him in denominations other than his own. 
Rev. George Hale Reed preached at the 
Unitarian Church on ‘‘What I Like in the 
Other Denominations.” 

* * 


A HYMN CONTEST 


The Publications Committee of the 
American Unitarian Association has de- 
cided to renew the Hymn Contest, which 
was initiated last year, as there was a great 
deal of interest manifested, and sixteen 
hymns were submitted. 

The subject of the hymn is left to the 
contestant. The contest is open to every 
one, and a prize of $10 will be awarded to 


the hymn selected. The hymn will be 7| 
sung at the annual meeting in May, 1934, 
and will become the property of the Asso- 
ciation, and it is hoped that it will be pre- 
served by inclusion in future editions of 
the hymn book. A committee of three will 
be invited to serve as judges. Any person 
may submit one or more original hymns, 
with, or without, music. j 
Manuscripts should be sent before April 
1 to the Hymn Contest Committee, Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


* * 


Chicopee, Mass.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the First Unitarian Church, Judge 
Herman Ritter was re-elected clerk, and Ad- 
dison C. Morse treasurer. The oldest per- 
son now connected with the society was 
present, Mrs. P. W. Warner, aged ninety- 
one. Reports for the year showed in- 
creased interest and attendance at both 
church and Sunday school. Five adults, 
representing new families, were admitted 
to membership. Rev. James H. Peardon 
is the minister. 


| 
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| The Ann Arbor Institute 
An Appraisal and some conclusions 
| Harold P. Marley 

| The Institute of Liberal Religion recent- 
ly conducted at Ann Arbor, Mich., by 
Professor J. A. C. Fagginger Auer of Har- 
vard, was not merely successful in the in- 
jerest it aroused, but it probably proved 
fomething in the nature of, and the ap- 
roach to, liberal religion today. Begin- 
jing with more than a hundred students, 
vaculty and townspeople crowded into the 
library of the church January 7, he ended 
\vith a church service in the auditorium 
FS following Sunday which drew 138 
Heople. During the week audiences varied 
r number from thirty-five to sixty-five, 
‘nd the topics which attracted them varied 
‘rom “Religion in Home and Church”’ to 
/Humanism—the Swing away from Fun- 
lamentalism and Modernism.” 


| The Laymen’s League office in Boston, 
\Mlass., did an excellent piece of long-dis- 
Bpce management, which included seeing 
that publicity for the papers and the cam- 
jus was prepared in advance. All papers 
tooperated, and the student paper, the 
|trategic one for the purpose of the meet- 
ng, published an editorial called ‘Fresh 
ly iewpoint in Religion.” It stated that 
\‘students who have difficulty in recon- 
filing the traditional orthodox dogma of 
feligion with the newly attained widening 
bf thought which higher learning has sup- 
posedly brought them, will welcome the 
institute on Liberal Religion which will be 
held in the Unitarian Church this week.” 
(t also pointed out that, as a leader in the 
yumanist movement, Professor Auer could 
aelp those students for whom the old and 
sried methods in religion had fallen down, 
pad to whom the new ideas in religion 
should appeal. 
| Most of those who responded to the ad- 
yertising appeal were from the campus, rep- 
esenting several races, all classes and 
= young instructors and professors 
active and emeritus. A few townspeople 
2ame evidently out of curiosity and some of 
shese indicated by their questions that 
shey were shocked. It was apparent, 
owever, that the majority at all the meet- 
om were sincere seekers of truth who 
wanted to know the meaning of humanism. 
Although this topic was announced for 
only one of the seven lectures, the ques- 
tions invariably came around to the point 
bf asking ‘‘Can you have a religion with- 
sut God?” ‘What is the difference be- 
tween humanism and Ethical Culture?’’ 
‘Can a humanist pray?” and many similar 
queries. 

One of the most significant meetings of 
ull was the banquet Friday night when 
ifty professors gathered in the social hall 
und heard Dr. Auer speak on ‘University 
Men and the Present Crisis in Religion.” 
After being blamed somewhat for the 
present crisis in religion because of their 
ndifference to it, they were challenged by 
she speaker to throw their energies behind 


the liberal church in order that they might 
gain something from its cooperative quest, 
and especially because they have an ob- 
ligation to students in the plastic years of 
their lives. A discussion was aroused 
which lasted over an hour. Men who had 
not been in church for years rose and pro- 
claimed their deepest convictions. One 
said that the Unitarian Church should not 
ally itself with any ‘ism’ and another 
held that humanism was the end of all re- 
ligion—that it was merely letting a corpse 
down easily into the grave. These extreme 
views were not acceptable, and it became 
apparent that a small nucleus were re- 
solved to rethink the church and their at- 
titude toward it. 

It is evident to those who sat through 
all the meetings that the time has come 
for a resolute facing of the problems of life 
on a humanist basis. Humanists have been 
too busy reconverting the old forms of re- 
ligion into modern phraseology instead of 
declaring forthrightly, as did Dr. Auer, 
that “the concepts of God and immortality 
are not religious concepts and proving 
their existence would make no difference to 
liberal religion.”? With this declaration 
of independence and with educational in- 
stitutes such as this series of meetings, the 
liberal church is ready to launch new en- 
deavors which will attract the emancipated 
in religion without recourse to cajoling. 
For instance, a committee on research can 
set up certain tests of the good life against 
which the individual may measure his 
personal progress from week to week, and 
the progress of his community. Instead 
of coming to a Sunday morning church 
service, individuals would come together 
to test their lives in some tangible way 
apparent not only to themselves but 
their neighbor. But introducing scientific 
character and personality tests into the 
group life, religion once more becomes 
practical—a man-to-man affair, rather 
than a man to a creator, who differs ac- 
cording to each man, 

Theistic members of the church and non- 
members gained from Protessor Auer the 
historic approach to the problem, seeing 
that religion has not always had a God and 
that the humanists were not lacking in 
humility before the universe. The theistic 
position was also upheld by these members 
who wanted the door to this faith left ajar, 
nor was this denied to them in any particu- 
lar. Only, it was pointed out that one 
must be careful of terms and not at any 
point in one’s experience stop using one’s 
critical faculties. 

* * 


KING’S CHAPEL SERVICES 


Rev. Thomas H. Billings of the First 
Church in Salem, Mass., will preach at the 
King’s Chapel week-day services at noon, 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday, February 
13, 15 and 16. Ash Wednesday, February 
14, Rev. Palfrey Perkins will preach. 
Monday at noon, Raymond C. Robinson 
will give an organ recital. 


THE FREE CHURCH COUNCIL 

In The Register of February 1, Rev. 
Clara Cook Helvie asked for information 
concerning the Free Church Fellowship and 
its bearings upon the work and organiza- 
tion of the American Unitarian Association. 
These questions are all to be answered in a 
memorandum which will be sent to our 
ministers and churches very shortly. Ex- 
cept for delay in the development of the 
Free Church Council, information would 
have been published before. No super- 
denomination is planned. 


Louis C. Cornish, President, 
American Unitarian Association. 
MR. ROSSBACH TO BROOKLYN 


Rey. Adolph Rossbach has accepted a 
call to the pastorate of the Fourth Uni- 
tarian Church in Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
preached his first sermon as minister 
Sunday, January 28. Mr. Rossbach has 
served Unitarian churches in East Boston 
and Waltham, Mass., and Salina, Kans. 


MINISTERS’ MONDAY CLUB 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club 
will meet jointly with the Universalist 
Ministers on February 12 at 10.45 a. m., 
at 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. Rev. 
George L. Thomp-on, of Dighton, Mass., 
will speak on ‘’Robert Ingersoll.” 


K %* 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Harold B. Allen graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Washington in 1917. He has 
done journalistic work in Seattle and in 
New York City. Last year he was tech- 
nical assistant of the Emergency Un- 
employment Relief Committee of New 
York City. Mr. Allen for some time 
has been interested in work with Negro 
organizations, though he is not himself 
colored. At the present time he is en- 
gaged in educational work in Negro 
schools in the South. 

Alfred W. Birks is minister of Unity 
Church, Natick, Mass. 

Sterling A. Brown is professor of English 
at Howard University. 

Beryl! D. Cohon is educational] director at 
Temple Israel, Boston, Mass. 

Norman D. Fletcher is minister of Unity 
Church, Montclair, N. J. He is chair- 
man of the committee on education of 
the Montclair Interracial Committee. 

Waldo Frank is a well-known author and 
lecturer. He is a contributing editor of 
The New Republic and Menorah Journal, 
and is a lecturer on modern art and litera- 
ture at the New School for Social Re- 
search. 

Leslie T. Pennington is minister of the 
First Unitarian Society, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Abbot Peterson is minister of the First 
Parish, Brookline, Mass. 

Curtis W. Reese is Dean of Abraham Lin- 
coln Center, Chicago, Il. 
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Pleasantries 


When the foreign missionary made the | 


usual appeal for contributions, a small boy 
mounted with several others to the level of 
the lecturer. 

“Please, sir, I am very much interested 
in your lecture, and—and —”’ 

“Go on, my little man,” said the mis- 
sionary, encouragingly. “You want to 
help in the good work?” 

“Not exactly, sir,” said the boy. “‘What 
I want to know is, have you any foreign 
stamps you don’t want?”—Hachange. 

* ok 

The manager and the chief clerk were 
discussing the new typist. 

“What do you think of her?” asked the 
manager. ‘How is she doing her work?” 

The chief clerk looked a little doubtful. 


“Well, I don’t know,” he said, ‘but she | 


spells atrociously.”’ 
“Really,” said the manager. 
be pretty good, then. 


—W atchman-Examiner. 
* ok 


“She must 


“You say,’ quizzed the lawyer, “‘that the 
defendant fired three shots at you in rapid 
succession? Now, how far were you from 
him when he fired?” 

“The fust shot, or the last one, sah?”’ 

“Why? What difference does that 
make?” 

‘’Bout a quatah ob a mile, sah.’”—The 


Australian Christian. 


* * 


The old man dozed off in his rig, leaving 
the horse to take care of itself. He woke 
up suddenly to find himself in the ditch. 

Crawling out of the buggy, he went up 
and grabbed the horse by the bridle. 
“Shay,” he said, ‘“‘you been ’sociating with 
them automobiles, ain’t you?’—Cincin- 
nati Enquirer. 

* ox 

A little girl, three years old, was asked 
what kind of ice cream she would like to 
have. After hesitating a few minutes she 
said, ‘I think vanilla would look best on 
my dress.” Parents’ Magazine. 


Window cleaners are not the only men 
whose occupation is hazardous. We re- 
cently read of a magazine editor who 
dropped eleven stories into a waste basket. 
—Boys’ Life. 

ROBBER CRACKS 
VICTIM’S SKULL 
GETS NO LOOT 


Abilene-paper. 


* 


* * 
“So you want to become my son-in-law?” 
“Hr—not exactly. I only wanted to 
marry your daughter.”—Dagens Nyheter. 
ae 


Victor Berger also died several years ago. 


Berger subsequently served in Congress.— | 


Tampa paper. 


Rae gk 


Man, honest, will take anything —Ad 
in a Jacksonville paper. 


I couldn’t spell it!” | 


| day service, 11 a. m. 


| of the 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Sts. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, minister. 


| Rev, John Carroll Perkins, D. D., minister emeritus. 


Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond ©. Robinson, or. 
ganist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. Morning prayer 
with sermon by Rey. Palfrey Perkins. 

Week-day Services, 12 Noon. Monday, organ re- 
cital by Mr. Robinson; Tuesday, Feb. 13, Rev. 


| Thomas H. Billings, Salem; Ash Wednesday, Feb. 14, 


Rev. Palfrey Perkins; Thursday-Friday, Mr. Billings. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. San- 
Church School, 11 a. m. 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Church 
Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown sub- 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) John 
Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, 
ministers. Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 


Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sun- 
day,ila.m. Station WBBM, 770 kilocycles 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Ernest M. White- 
smith, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1420 kilocycles. 

Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church. 
Rev. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 a. m., 


| Station WDRC, 13380 kilocycles. 


Hollywood, Calif., The Humanist So- 
ciety, Rev. Theodore Curtis Abell, Sunday, 
6.30 p. m., Station KNX, 1050 kilocycles. 

Kansas City, Mo., Rev. L. M. Birkhead, 
Wednesday, 3.45 p. m., Station WDAF, 


| 610 kilocycles. 


Los Angeles, Calif., Rev. Ernest Calde- 
cott, Thursday, 5.45 p. m., Station KECA, 
1480 kilocycles. 

Minneapolis, Minn., The First Uni- 
tarian Society, Dr. John H, Dietrich, 


Sunday, 10.45 a. m., Station WDGY, 1180 


kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 
kilocycles. 

Santa Barbara, Calif., Dr. Berkeley B. 
Blake, Friday, 7.80 a. m., Station KDB, 
1500 kilocycles. 

Sioux City, Ia., Rev. Gordon Kent, 
Friday, 4.30 p. m., Station KSCJ, 1830 


| kilocycles. 


Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, 
Sunday, 2.15 p. m. Station WDAE, 
1220 kilocycles. 


Waterbury, Vt., Rev. Lewis W. Sanford, 
Thursday, 10 a. m., Station WDEV, 550 
kilocycles. 


Account must be taken of the differences 
in standard time. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


Six Thousand Dollars More 


MUST BE RECEIVED 


Before April 30th 


In Annual Contributions 
From Churches and Friends 
To Equal Last Year’s Gifts 


ee OY 


PLEASE ACT PROMPTLY 


Unitarian Service Pension Society |} 


ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 


180 Longwcod Avenue, Boston, Mass} 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON — 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. — 
It renders excellent service and provides a . 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


Classified Advertising 


Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


| Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for § 


ot more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 
Watch these columns each week. 
Rate card furnished on request, 


Position Wanted—By registered nurse of twenty 


years’ experience in hospital and private nursing, }} 


Skillful in earing for invalids and elderly persons 
Address M. C.—Christian Regisier. 


SHOULD BEIN _ 
EVERY HOME! 


The Masterpiece of Literature _ 


The| B 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield St. Boston 


Register of many years’ standing who now, 
for economic reasons, are forced to — } 


on their local library for a sight of the 
church paper. 
Send $3.00 now to pay for a year’s 
subscription of The Register to 
be placed in a Public Library 


Call, or send for catalog } | 
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